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By Sanford J. Ungar 

W»shln<tLon Post Staff Write,- 

, The Justice Department has 
no intention of prosecuting ac- 
tress Jane Fonda for her 
broadcasts to American serv- 
icemen over lladio Hanoi, 
sources in the department and 
on Capitol Hill said yesterday. 

Although the department’s 
Internal Security Division is 
conducting an “inquiry” at the 
request- of the House. Internal 
Security Committee, the 
sources said, there is no plan 
for a federal grand jury inves- 
tigation of the antiwar activ- 
ist. 

The Stale Department ini- 
tially reacted angrily to re- 
ports of Miss Fonda’s broad- 
casts during a visit to Hanoi in 
July. • 1 "• 

Justice Department lawyers 
have apparently •concluded, 
however, that she did not vio- 
late -any statutes— including 
the law intended to punish any- 
one who “advises, counsels, 
urges, or in any manner 
causes or attempts to cause in- 
subordination, disloyality, mu- 
tiny, or refusal of duty by any 
member of the military or 
naval forces of the United 
States!” ’ '■ 

That is expected to be the 
Justice Department’s advice in 
its report to the House com- 
mittee. : • • 

Th’e House -panel, formerly 



known as the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee, re- 
vived the Fonda controversy 
yesterday with a statement an- 
nouncing it had received for- 
mal notice of the Justice De- 
partment inquiry from A, Wil- 
liam' Olson, assistant attorney 
general for the Internal Secu-1 
rity Division. 

Committee Chairman Rich- 
ard IT. lchord (D-Mo.) used the 
occasion to release selected 
■quotations from transcripts of 
Miss. Fonda’s broadcasts to 
GIs, provided by the- Foreign 7 
Broadcast Information Service/ 
of the Central Intelligence! . 
Agency. 

Among the statements ab 
tributed to her: 

0 “Tonight when you are 
alone, a’sk yourselves: What 
are you doing? Accept no 
ready answers fed to- you by 
rote from basic training . . . J 
know that if you saw and if 
you knew the Vietnamese 
| under peaceful conditions, you 
'would hate the men who are, 
i sending you on bombing mis-j 
isions.” 

• “Have you any idea what 
your bombs are doing when 
you pull the levers and push 
the buttons?” 

® “Should you allow these 
same people and same liars to 
define for you who your 
enemy is?” 

lchord said his own commit- 
tee staff ‘is carrying out a 
similar but separate analysis 
of her broadcasts and other 
activities during the trip.” to 
Hanoi. 

But committee sources said 
that even this investigation is 
likely to be dropped without 
ever subpoenaing Miss Fonda 
to testify, as originally urged 
by Republican Reps. Fletcher 
Thompson of Georgia and 
John G. Schmitz of California, 
presidential candidate of the 
American Independent Party. 

The committee voted 8-1 on 
August 10 to put off the sub- 
poena question until it had re- 
ceived the Justice Department 
report. . 

lchord is opposed to calling 
Miss Fonda before the com- 
mittee, the sources said yester- 
day, because he fears it would 
provide, a forum for her strong 
views against American in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia. 




Both .congressional and Jus- 1 
tice Department sources said 
that if anything comes of the 
Fonda broadcasts, it could be 
a push for new legislation to 
deal with such situations. 

They rejected the earlier 
suggestions of those angered 
by the Fonda broadcasts that 
her remarks were comparable 
to those of Iva Toguri 
D’Aguino, known as “Tokyo 
Rose” for her broadcasts to 
American servicemen over 
Radio Tokyo in World War 
II. • 

.After a 5G-day trial on. trea- 
son charges — the longest in 
American history — M r s. 
D’ Aquino was convicted in 
federal court in San Francisco 
in 1949 and sentenced to 10 
years in prison and a $10,000 
| fine. 

: She was paroled in 1956 
after serving more than six 
Years' in the Federal Re- 


formatory for Women in Aid-: 
erson, W. Va., and later suc- 
cessfully resisted deportation 
proceedings. 

After Miss Fonda’s return 
from Hanoi, Thompson urged 
that she be prosecuted in a 
similar m anno r. “Declared 
war. or undeclared war, this is. 
treason,” he said last month. 

But the Justice Department 
has interpreted the matter dif- 
ferently and hopes the contro- 
versy will subside. The Nixon 
administration- has not indi- 
cated what its position would 
be on new legislation. , . 
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. By ORR KELLY 

Slar Slaff Writer 

Hanoi Radio complained re- 
peatedly during the period 
when unauthorized air raids 
were being made against 
North Vietnam that B52 bomb- 
ers and naval gunfire were 
striking at targets in _ the 
northern half of the demilitar- 
ized zone. 

The Air Force acknowledged 
last week that Gen. John D. 
Lavelle had permittled his pi- 
lots to carry out. 28 unauthor- 
ized “protective reaction” 
missions, involving single at- 
tacks by 147 planes, against 
targets in North. Vietnam be- 
tween Nov. 8, 1971, and March 
8, 1972. 

Pentagon officials, asked 
last week about the North 
Vietnamese charges, insisted 
that B52s did not attack tar- 
gets in the North between the 
bombing halt in 1968 and the 
resumption of bombing in. 
April 1972 after the beginning 
of the current enemy offen- 
sive. 

Big-bomber attacks like 
those described by the North 
Vietnamese would have gone 
beyond the concept of "protec- 
tive ..reaction” and would have 
violated the “understand- 
ings” that ended the bombing 
in 1968. 

The officials did acknow- 
ledge, however, that the rules 
covering "protective reaction” 
had been relaxed in the 
months preceding the current 
. offensive to permit large-scale 
' attacks not only on offending 
antiaircraft sites but also upon 
surrounding barracks, fuel 
dumps, trucks and other mili- 
. tary installations. 

But they insisted that the 
investigation of the Lavelle ■ 
case, who was dismissed as 
commander of American air 
forces in Southeast Asia be- 
cause lie exceeded the rules 
on bombing, had uncovered 
no evidence of violations in- 
volving the R52 bombers or 
collusion by the Navy in the 
violations. 

As commander of the 7th Air 
Force, Lavelle had direct com- 
mand over Air Force 
fighter-bombers based in 
South Vietnam and. Thailand. 
As deputy for air in the overall 
American military command 
in South Vietnam, he had oper- 
ational control over f " 
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land and on Guam, and coordi- limited-duration attacks from 
nated Navy and Air Force op-’ Dec. 2G to SO and on Feb. 16 
ertions. and 17. 

© Navy planes participated in 
Discrepancies Found about half of the attacks dur- 
A review of broadcasts by ing the periods of concentrated 
Hanoi Radio, published here bombing. But Pentagon offi- 
by the government’s Foreign. / f ia ^ s insisted no evidence had 
Broadcast Information Serv-' / j >cc : n uncovered that the Navy 
icc, showed that there was a had either violated the rules o- 


broad correspondence between 
American announcements of 
‘‘protective r c a c t i o n” air 
strikes and North Vietnamese 
complaints about attacks on 
i their country. There was fre- 
1 quent disagreement over the 
type of targets and the num- 
ber of planes involved, but 
general agreement on the 
time and place that some- 
thing had happened. 

The major discrepency in- 
volved the frequent complaint 
by North Vietnam that B52’s 
were hitting in the northern 
portion of the Demilitarized 
Zone — the area they call the 
“Vinh Linh Special Area.” 

On some occasions, the re- 
ports of raids in the northern 
part of the DMZ came on the 
same days that'the American 
command reported raids in 
the Southern portion. On other 
days, however, there were no 
U.S. reports of B52 activity 
near the border. 

A comparison of North Viet- 
namese and American state- 
ments at the time, and recent 
conversations with Pentagon 
officials also revealed these 
other aspects of the air war 
during that four-month period: 

0 Major air raids were con- 
ducted in the first 11 days of called help out 
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engagement or falsified re- 
ports — the two violations that 
led to Lavelle’s dismissal and 
retirement. 

The difference between the 
Air Force and Navy opera- 
tions, one Pentagon official ex- 
plained, was that the Air 
Force planned and carried out 
attacks regardless of whether 
there was enemy-initiated ac- 
tion that would justify an 
America reaction. The Navy 
was always careful that it 
could justify its reaction be- 
fore attacking. 

As the evidence of the ene- 
my’s imminent spring offen- 
sive into South Vietnam be- 
came increasingly apparent., 
the rules of engagement were 
relaxed to permit heavy reac- 
tion raids, officials said. Pilots 
were permitted to attack not 
only the gun, missile site or 
radar that had threatened 
them, but also other installa- 
tions in the area that could be 
said to support the gun, mis- 
sile, or radar. 

A liberal interpretation was 
also permitted of the time in 
which the reaction could take 
place. Both American and 
North Vietnamese accounts in- 
dicate that reinforcements 
from the fleet offshore were 


March, 1972, but were report- 
ed only as 26 distinct “protec- 
tive reaction” missions. The 
U.S. command refused to re- 
veal the number of planes in- 
volved. 

A North Vietnamese group, 
the Commission for Investiga- 
tion of the U.S. Imperialists, 
War Crimes in Vietnam, is- 
sued a special communique on 
March 16 in which it said 300 
sorties had been flown against 
targets in the DMZ and three 
provinces between March 1 
and 10. 

Large raids were also ap- 
parently carried out on Nov. V 
end 8; Nov. 21 to Dec. 5; Dec. 
1.8; .Tan. 19 to 30; Jan. 31, Feb. 

, — 

tion, there were announce 


On Jan. 19 and again on 
March C, for example, the 
Navy planes staged major at- 
tacks on the Quang Lang air- 
field area north of Vinh. Hanoi 
Radio reported that “many 
waves” of planes were in- 
volved In the Jan. 19 battle in 
which the Navy claimed the 
destruction of a Mig21 fighter 
plane. 

o During this period, both the 
Navy and the Air Force prac- 
ticed a form of selective “pro- 
tective reaction” according to 
Pentagon officials. Recon- 
naissance planes flying over 
North Vietnam were fired 
upon with increasing frequen- 
cy, but the reaction would of- 
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critical areas — such as the 
Cjuang Lang air-field — that 
the military commanders were • 
eager to hit. 

o Reports from L -a v e 1 1 e ’s 
headquarters not only falsified 
the enemy actions but report- 
ed some attacks as. having 
been carried out against one 
target when the attack was 
actually aimed at another tar- , 
. get, Pentagon officials said. A 
report, for example, would de- 
scribe the target as a missile 
site when in fact the primary 
target was a nearby fuel 
dump. 

© Congressional sources said, 
the numbers of sorties report- 
ed' by Hanoi Radio during 
some parts of the four-month 
podod were much larger than 
the number of sorties reported 
in a classified document to 
members of Congress. The 
number of s o r i i. c. s flown 
against targets in the north 
was not publicly announced in 
the past but is being an- 
nounced diumg the current 
bombing campaign. 

Q Defense Secretary Melvin 
It. Laird ended a visit to Sai- 
gon on Nov. 6, just before Lav- 
elle’s unauthorized raids re- 
portedly began. Hanoi Radio 
complained on Nov. 8 about 
attacks by “many planes” and 
blamed the increase in air ac- 
tivity on Laird. Pentagon offi- _ 
eials have insisted, however, ' 
that Laird remained unaware 
of the unauthorized raids until 
a sergeant wrote to. Sen. Har- 
old Hughes, D-Iowa, and be- 
gan an Air Force investiga- 
tion. ■ 

Pentagon officials say they 
know of no explanation for the 
continued North Vietnamese 
complaints about B52 attacks 
on the northern portion of the- 
DMZ, 

During the period before B52 
attacks on North Vietnam 
were authorized in April, they 
said, the policy was to keep 
the big planes away from 
areas where the surface-to-air 
missiles were located. 

On Feb. 8, however, the war 
crimes commission said in a 
broadcast that the big planes 
had carried out 47 sorties and 
dropped 1,410 tons of bombs in 

iWttS'S 

during January. And on March 
7, it said the B52 attacks were 
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PEKING TAILORED 
MIX ON TRIP H EWS, 

Reports to Indochina Kept 

to a Bare Minimum 

i 


By TAD SZULC 

Special to Th« N«w York Time* 

WASHINGTON, March 11— 
A survey of Peking's recent in- 
ternational broadcasting shows 
that President Ni&on’s visit to 
the mainland posed problems 
for the Chinese involving rela- 
tions with their allies. 


The Peking radio never told 
its Cambodian listeners in the 
Khmer-language service about 
the Presidential visit and kept 
to a bare minimum the reports 
beamed at North Vietnam and 
Laos, 

In contrast, Peking’s Inter- 
national service in English 
carried fully daily accounts, in- 
cluding the text of the final 
Chinese-American- communique. 
Broadcasts directed at South- 
east Asia and South Asia in 
Malay, Thai, Hindi, Bengali and 
Urdu offered reports. 

The survey was made avail- 
able by the_Forelgn Broadcast 
Information Service, a bureau, 
of the Central Intelligence 
Agency specializing in the 


monitoring of International 
broadcasting. 

Tailored to the Audience 

In the judgment of American 
analysts, Peking had to. tailor 
its reporting on the reception 
given Mr. Nixon to the listening 
areas. 

The silence on the Khmer- 
language service was seen as 
a gesture to Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, whose government 
in exile has had its headquar- 
ters in Peking. It encourages 
insurgency in Cambodia against 
the American-supported Gov- 
ernment in Pnompenh. 

The low-key reporting in the 
jVietnamese-language service 
was believed to . relate to 
Hanoi’s displeasure with the 


Chinese decision to deal with 
Mr. Nixon while the Vietnam 
war goes on. Hanoi never told 
the North Vietnamese that Mr. 
Nixon spent a week in China, 
but it criticized the communi- 
que. i 

Peking devoted two broad- 1 
casts in Vietnamese,- totaling' 
seven minutes, .to President 
Nixon’s arrival and his meet- 
ings with Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung and Premier Chou En-lai 
subsequently news relating to 
Mr. Nixon followed the main 
topics. 

American experts, saying 
that North Vietnamese in the 
urban centers could have been 
reasonably well informed on 
the trip, explained that manv 
listen regularly to the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, the 
Saigon radio and the Peking 
radio’s English-language serv- 
ice. The limiting of the reports 
in Vietnamese, they added, 
would have chiefly affected 
listeners in rural areas. 
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SPACE AGE REPORT 





By FRANK MACOMBER 
Military-Aerospace Writer 

"Copley News Service 

’ There can he no dress re- 
hearsal for a U.S. -‘‘Soviet link- 
up. ' of manned spacecraft, 
; now tentatively scheduled for 
■ -1975. Thus the Russians have 
'decided to do the next best 
’thing — resume manned 
earth, orbital flights this year 
in advanced Salyut and rede- 
signed Soyuz space ■ ve- 
hicles. 

This, is apparent .from re- 
cent reports by the Foreign 
Broadcast Information Ser- 
vice, a .U.S. government ac- 
tivity which picks up broad- 
casts from other countries for 
the .Stale Department and the 
Central -fa tal! iaence Agen- 
cy, ■ . ^ ~ 

^The Soviet decision to try 
■another Snyuz-Salyut flight 
..with, three cosmonauts 
.aboard. grows out 'of two de- 
velopments: (1) a deter- 
mination to correct the flaws 
which contributed to the 
deaths of three Russian 
spacemen last June 30 as 
they descended to earth in 
their Soyuz 11 craft after a 
record 2314 -day mission and 
(2) to prepare for history’s 
first international manned 
space mission if it should 
come off. 

REDESIGNED SPACECRAFT 
The Russians are designing 
and building the new Salyut 
earth-orbiting spaceship to 
eliminate some of the so- 
called “housekeeping” chores 
which take time away from 
space-borne scientific ex- 
periments. Salyut is being 
patterned also to adapt a 
“compatible” docking system 
which would couple the earth- 
orbiting craft with a surplus 
American Apollo spaceship. 
Each craft would carry three 
spacemen as they linked up 
In orbit about 185 mil£?Bt?<TTC ve 
earth. 

So far there is no firm 


agreement on the U.S.-pro- 
posed 1975 space spcciacidar. 
President Nixon may tic up 
the loose ends during his visit 
to Moscow this spring. But 
‘ his fis^nj. 1972-73 space budget 
contains no funds specifically 
for such a mission. The dock- 
ing system alone would cost 
about $50 million. 

Of more urgent concern to 
the Russians than the pro- 
posed linkup is a solution to 
the problems which beset, the . 
Soyuz 11 craft as it sprung a 
hatch leak and broke the vac- 
uum which had given three 
Soviet cosmonauts an earth- 
like atmosphere in space. 
Gcorgi T. Drobovolsky, Vla- 
dislav N. Volkov and Viktor I. 
Patsayev died from the. loss 
of cabin pressure only 30 min- 
utes away from touching 
down after nearly 24 days jn 
space. 

(The cosmonauts had been 
launched aloft in the Soyuz 11 
craft, then fastened on to the 
Salyut for the record spin 
around earth, transferring 
back to Soyuz 11 for the ill- 
starred ride back home.) 

Konstantin Feoktistov, a 
chief designer of both the So- 
yuz and Salyut craft and a 
cosmonaut himself, disclosed 
some of the spaceship prob- 
lems during a recent dis- 
cussion of the Soyuz-Salyut 
mission. 

• For one thing, the cosmo- 
nauts had to spend so many 
hours maintaining their Sal- 
yut spacecraft that- valuable 
scientific research time was 
lost, according to Feoktistov. 
Moreover, weightlessness 
hampered their efforts to op- 
erate delicate instruments. 

Even so, the cosmonaut- 
physicist said, advanced Sal- 
yut craft will carry more sci- 
entific apparatus than the 
previous one. so cosmonauts 

.resources, space phenomena 
and biomedical studies. 


f EPOCH BEGINNING } 

“It is very important that ' 
we understand this far-from- 
trivial charactcrisitc of re- 
search operations in space, 
discovered as early as the 
very first flight of an orbital 
station. 

“From this It does not fol- , 
low that in the future we 
must retreat from the prin- 
ciple of scientific apparatus 
on an orbiting station, -or 
from the concept of a satu- 
rated scientific program. . 

“Actually, the epoch of de- 
tailed study of our planet and 
near space from manned 
spacecraft is only begin- - 
ning.” 

The Russians have had 
company in. their problems 
with man’s inability to per- 
form well in a. weightless 
state. U.S. astronauts- have 
had trouble walking in space ■ 
. during earth-orbital flights. 
They have fared better than 
the Russians in operating 
their spacecraft, however, be- 
cause American spaceships 
are more fully automated 
than those of the Russians. 


TIME FOR EXPERIMENTS 
New automatic controls 
will be built into the new Sal- 
yut, to give cosmonauts more 
hours for experiments and 
less time for manual oper- 
ation of their spacecraft. 

The decision to increase 
rather than reduce scientific 
experiments during the. next 
Salyut-Soyuz mission came 
after long debate within the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences 
and at a time when morale in 
Russia’s space program was 
low. 

The death of three cosmo- 
nauts shook Russian con- 
fidence in the Soviet , space 
venture, just as Americans 
were shaken when three U.S. 
astronauts died in flames on 
an Apollo launch pad in 

1987 . • . : 

The academy debate re- 
volved around the future 
roles of man in his spacecraft 
rather than whether the Rus- ■ • • 
sians shold turn more to un- 
manned, highly instrumented 
space probes. 

The decision of Russian sci- 
entists to continue with man- 
ned missions and even more 
scientific experiments was 
evident from Feoktistov’s re- 
marks. He would not have ut- 
tered them without academy 
sanction. 

Stressing that the weight-' 
less problem was perhaps the 
most serious roadblock in the 
way of man’s ability to per- 
form scientific tasks in space, 

Feoktistov observed: 

“The (Soyuz 11) cosmo- 
nauts experienced a per- 
manent. shortage of time. 

Weightlessness did not- play 
.the smallest role in this, since,' 
it materially complicated the 
work with instruments which 
demand fine and • precise 
coordination of movements, i 
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Hanoi Is Silent on Trip; Korean Reds Give News 


By TAD SZULC 

< - Spcclil to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 22— , 
Two days after President] 
Nixon's arrival in China, the 
North Vietnamese population! 
apparently remains unaware of 
it — unless individual citizens 
have heard the news on the Pe- 
king radio or other broadcasts. 

As of noon today, the Nixon 
visit had remained unreported 
in the North Vietnamese press 
and radio, despite extensive an- 
nouncements in Chinese broad- 
casts this morning. There have 
also been discreet items on So- 
viet and North Korean radio 
services. 

■The handling of , the NixOn 
visit by the Communist news 
media was made available here 
by the Foreign Broadcast Infor- 
mation Service, a bureau of the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
specializing in the monitoring 
of foreign broadcasts. 

Government analysts and for- 
eign diplomats here who spe- 
cialize in Communist affairs 
took the view that the way in 
which each Communist coun- 
try treats Mr. Nixon’s presence 
in Peking in informing, or fail- 
ing to inform, its people re- 
flects the attitudes held by the 
individual governments toward 
the new Chinesc-American re- 
lationship. 

Thus North Vietnam, which 
is involved in hostilities with 
the United States, has decided 
simply to ignore the Nixon 
visit, .at least for the time 
being. 

Specialists here recalled that 
the Hanoi press and radio 
never actually announced that 


Mr. Nixon would go to China. 
Since last summer, however, 
North Vietnamese commenta- 
ries have been full of oblique 
warnings that the United 
States was attempting to split 
Communist unity through its 
approaches to certain Commu- 
nist states. 

Most recently, this theme 
was sounded in an authorita- 
tive article, signed “Commenta- 
tor,” in the official North Viet- 
namese Communist newspaper, 
NhaA Dan, a week ago. 

But Hanoi has also gone out 
of its way to deny, indirectly, 
| Western reports that I.e Due 


Tho, a senior member of the 
North Vietnamese Politburo, 
would be in Peking at the same 
time as Mr. Nixon. Speculation 
in the Western press was that] 
Mr. Tho might meet with senior 
American officials in Peking to 
discuss peace possibilities. 

Mr. Tho held several secret 
meetings in Paris last year with 
Henry A. Kissinger, Mr. Nixon’s 
chief foreign policy adviser, 
who is now with the President 
in Peking 

In a broadcast this morning, 
Hanoi radio said that Mr. Tho 


Mandarin broadcast .fchastlscd 
the Chinese for “ignoring Tai- 
wan” in the preparations for 
Mr. Nixon's arrival. The broad- 
cast charged the Peking lead- 
ers with setting aside their 
claim to Taiwan in what it 
described as a move to placate 
Mr. Nixon. 

North Korea’s Pyongyang 
radio, citing "foreign press re- 
ports” as its source, today told 
its public that the American 
President was in Peking. The 
dry and factual account of Mr. 


held a “cordial” meeting yes-! N j xon ’ s activities included his 
terday with George Wald, aj conference with Chairman Mao 

Bfersr:' 

Prize ‘ winner, who is visiting Tutt given by Premier Chou 


Hanoi. 

The Moscow radio told the 
listeners of its domestic and 
international services this 
morning that the “cool wel- 
come” given Mr. Nixon in 
Peking was a “maneuver” by 
the Chinese leadership to dis- 
guise the Presidential visit in 
order to “save face” with the 
masses. 

This broadcast, however, was 
made, before the appearance of 
today's issue of the official 
Peking newspaper Tenmin Jih 
Pao, with detailed coverage of 
the Nixon visit, including pho- 
tographs of the President with 
Mao Tse-tung. 

In its Mandarin-language 
broadcasts beamed at China, 
the Moscow radio has been 
j attacking the Peking leadership 
for weeks over the Nixon visit. 
Last Saturday, for example, a 


En-lai. 

Last August, Premier Kim li 
Sung of North Korea said in a 
speech, rebroadcast later by Pe- 
king, that Mr. Nixon was going 
to China with the “white flag 
of surrender.” 

Last Sunday the Pyongyang 
radio, reporting on the Nixon 
trip, remarked that the Presi- 
dent was going to Peking with 
“a white flag in one hand and 
a beggar’s bowl in the other.” 
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The Times withholds rebuttal to a ci 


itself in this case to publish- 
ing merely a summary of the 
exclusive statement it re- 
ceived from Hanoi, and did 
not relate this response to the 
questions it had asked except 
to say that none had been 
answered directly. 

Nor, it was indicated, would 
the., Times have done this 
much had it not been for the 
fact that the Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Service of 
the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy had published in its week- 
ly report the substance of the 
exchange in its regular func- 
tion of monitoring Hanoi's 
public communications. 

Furthermore, a good many 
readers would conclude that 
the Hanoi response confirmed 
beyond any shadow of doubt 
the Nixon administration’s 
claim that North Vietnam has 
flatly turned down a prisoner 
release in exchange for a 
firm withdrawal date. 

Senator George McGovern 
(D., S.D.), a candidate for 
president, has, in .effect, 
called Mr. Nixon a liar for 
making that claim. 

Aside from revealing the 
hazards of a newspaper 
trying to conduct, or at least 
influence, foreign affairs, the 
incident of this unpublished 
document from Hanoi nails 
down hard what the Commu- 
nist government will settle 
for. 

It will settle for the humilia- 
tion of thelJnlfed States, 
complete renunciation of the 
Thieu government, and an 
end to all support for the 
elected government of South 
Vietnam. Then— maybe— it 
wall release American prison- 
ers of war. 

The Times could have 
placed these facts in high 
relief by publishing its ques- 
tions and Hanoi’s cabled re- 
sponse, but it did not do so. 

Senator McGovern and, 
more recently, Senator Mike 
Mansfield (D., Mont.), persist 


plete withdrawal and Hanoi 
will interpret that as letting 
the Theiu government go 
down the drain and promptly , 
release the prisoners. The 
war will then be over. 

Hanoi’s cable makes it a lot 


clearer: President Nixon 
must pull out of Vietnam to- 
tally stop backing the Ngdyen 
Van Thieu bellicose clique- 
arid conform to all seven 
points of Hanoi’s peace pro- 
posal, which would accom- 
plish the complete humiliation 
of Mr. Nixon in his attempt 
to achieve a constructive end 
to the war. 


Washington, 

A. cruel deception is being 
perpetuated by heedless men 
to the effect that all Presi- 
dent Nixon need do to secure 
the release of prisoners of 
. war held in North Vietnam is 
to, declare a specific date for 
the complete withdrawal of 
all American forces. 

The depth of this deception 
is emphasized in a response 
to questions submitted to the 
Hanoi government by the 
New York Times, which the 
newspaper decided not to 
publish. The reasons leading 
to 'this decision are curious. 

On page 10 of its January 
’ 21 edition under a headline 
saying “Hanoi’s Cable, to 
Times Cites Peace Aim,” the 
Times gave this main reason 
for not publishing Hanoi's re- 
sponse to the questions sub- 
mitted by its managing edi- 
tor: 

The response w ? as no differ- 
ent than previous positions 
stated at the Paris peace nego- 
tiations by Hanoi’s represent- 
atives' and published at the 
time, in the Times. 

This, excuse for not publish- 
ing* Hanoi’s response can be 
questioned for several rea- 
sons. First, the cable was an 
official statement direct from 
Hanoi and not filtered 
through the North Vietnamese 
delegation in Paris, 

" Second, the Times, in an 
interview earlier with the 
head of the Communist dele- 
gation, had spread the im- 
pression that releasing prison- 
ers of war could be separated 
from other issues at the Paris 
conference. 

And, third, the Hanoi re- 
sponse might have helped to 
clear the minds of those who 
cultivate the deception that 
the prisoner of war question 
can be separated from North 
Vietnam’s insistence that all , 
troops must be withdrawn, all 
support to the Thieu govern- i 
ment'eut off and the policy of : 

Vietnamization abandoned. j 
The Times often has pub- 
lished, and makes a special , 

point of publishing, important ! ^ n otion that it is all 
public documents. It con^^jo^glfof^ll^^e^o^d-i /03 . CIA-RDP80-01 601 R0001 00030001-0 
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It’s Only Fair 

tv 



New York Times managing editor Vietnam, -‘its content is identical to previ- 
A. M. Rosenthal, in an effort to clarify ous statements made by your government 
North Vietnam’s position on the release ancl subsequently' printed by the New 
of : American prisoners of war, cabled York Times -” 

eight questions to -premier Pham Van . . Mr ‘ Rosenthal cabled the paper’s. de- 
Dong. Upon receipt of Hanoi’s reply, the cision to Hanoi 011 Jan - 17 - On Jan. 20, 
Times decided, after what it says was and . we quote from the New York Times 
much consideration, not; to publish the Service report, “The Times decided to re- 
reply, since, as the Times messaged North port 011 the exchange after it was learned 

that the United States government had 
obtained Hanoi’s reply to the paper as 
well as the paper’s questions and that a 
brief summary of the exchange was 
included in a weekly report distributed for 
government use by the Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, a bureau of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. The repoiV'is 
made available to newsmen covering the 
State Department.” 

Seemingly, the Times still prints all 
the hews that’s fit — even on second 
thought. 

But, considering the huge controversy 
that erupted when the Pentagon Papers 
•- were “leaked” to the Times, we wonder 
who “leaked” the Times’ “Hanoi Papers” 
to the CIA. It would appear the Times and 
! federal government are about even. Truly, 
turnabout’s fair play. 
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As British influence in Africa declined, so did British secret serv 
sending hundreds of agents to African capitals like Accra, Lag 
to buttress “sensitive” states against communism and protect 
E. H. Cookridge continues his exclusive series on the CIA 

3 he adventurous operations 
often bordering on the bizarre 
which the Central Intelligence 
Agency pursued in many parts 
of the world are usually , 
ascribed to one man: Allen Dulles. J 
They culminated in the abortive in- 
vasion of Cuba in 1961. When Dulles 
departed from the directorship of CIA 
after the Bay of Pigs debacle, he 
certainly left an indelible stamp of Iris 
influence as the architect of the mighty 
CIA edifice and its worldwide rami- 
fications. 

The policy of his successors has, 
however, been no less forceful. CIA 
activities under its present director, 

Richard McGarrah Helms, may 
appear less aggressive because they are 
■ being conducted with greater caution 
and less publicity, and because they 
have been adroitly adjusted to the 
changing climate in international poli- 
tics. In the past CIA gained notoriety 
by promoting revolutions in Latin 
American banana republics, and sup- 
porting anti-communist regimes in 
South-East Asia. Its operations in 
Africa were more skilfully camou- 
flaged. For many years they had been 
on a limited scale because the CIA had 
relied on the British secret service to 
provide intelligence from an area 
where the British had unsurpassed ex- 
perience and long-established sources 
of information. But with the emergence 
of the many African independent 
countries, the wave of “anti-colonial- 
ist” emotions, and the growing in- 
filtration of Africa by Soviet and 
Chinese “advisers”, British influence 
declined. Washington forcefully 
stepped, through CIA, into the breach; 
with the avowed aim of containing 
communist expansion. 

Financial investments in new in- 
dustrial and mining enterprises, and 
lavish economic aid to the emerging 
governments of the “underdeveloped” 
countries, paved the road for the influx 
of hundreds of CIA agents. Some com- 
bined their intelligence, assignments 
with genuine jobs as technical, agri- 
cultural and scientific advisers. 

The British Government - parti- 
pularly after the Labour Party had 
come to power in 1964 - withdrew 
most of their SIS and MI5 officials 
from African capitals, though some 
remained, at 


men began hurriedly to establish their 
“stations” in Accra, Lagos, Nairobi, 
Kampala, Dar-cs-Salaam, Lusaka, the 
“sensitive areas* in danger of slipping 
under communist sway, 


officials, such as Thomas J. Gunning 
and Edward Foy,' both former U.S. 
Army Intelligence officers, were firmly 
established at Accra. They were later 
^ - joined by William B. Edmondson, who 

ivutaiuwu| av the requA(&[»Fc^6cff ? brlR4l6felS^l200i2^^3 s P _.. ... 1 
rulers, to organise their own new in- Africa, and Mrs Stella Davis, an 
telligence and security services. CIA attractive, motherly woman* whom 

IH hav;*. snsnected of hav 


mg served for many years as a skilful 
FBI agent before joining CIA and 
being employed at Addis Ababa, 
Nairobi, and Dar-es-Salaam, acquir- 
ing fluency in Swahili. By 1965 the 
By the mid-1960s several senior CIA Accra CIA Station had two-score 
— ^ ^ ----- ac tive operators, distributing largesse 

among President Nkrumah’s secret 
adversaries. 

The Americans had every intention 
of helping Ghana’s economy by build- 

sortium, the Volta L/am, thus provid- 
ing hydro-electric power for the 
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Dor fur seine V/uhlaktionen be- 
riichtigte USA-Geheimdicnst CIA 
linterhaltauf der japanischen Insel 
Okinawa 'fiinf als EinrJchtungen' der 
US-Armee getarnte Bason. Das ent- 
hullte der kommunistische Abgcord- 
nete Zenmei Matsurnoto vor dem 
japanischen Reprasentantenliaus. 
Unter anderem gehort clazu eine 
Station des ..Foreign 'Broadcasting 
and - Intelligence Service" (FBIS), 
tin l'nit der CIA ver’oundener Gc- 
heimdienst der USA-Rcgicrung. Die 
FBJS-Station ' auf Okinawa fangt 
■; Funks endungen und Fcrnschreiben 
; in der KVDR, der VII Ciiina, der 
• DRV und von den sudvietnamesi- 
■ schen Befreiungskraften ab und 
| slellt das' Material dem militari- I 
i schen Hauptquartier und de.r 7. Bin- . 


licit fur psychologische Kriegfuh- 
rung der USA-Armee zur Verfil- 
gung. • 
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CIA BA3E3 0N OKINAWA spy, AGITATE FOR THE U.S. AMY -- East Berlin, 
Berli ner Zei tung, German, 5 Nov 11, p $ ‘ 

Tokyo, ADN/B3 - Olio CIA, the U.S. intelligence agency which is 
notorious for its subversive activity, maintains five basis on the 
Japanese island of Okinawa, ’which aro camouflaged as installations 
•of the U.S. Army. This disclosure was mad3 in the Japanese House of 
Representatives by Zenmei Matsumoto, a communist member. Included is 
a station of the ''Foreign Broadcasting and Intelligence Service" (FBI: 
intelligence agency connected with the U.S. Government's CIA. The 
FBIS station on Okinawa picks up radio broadcasts and teletypes in the 
DPRK, PRC, DRV and from the South Vietnamese liberation forces and 
provides the information to the' military headquarters and to the 
U.S. Army's Seventh Psychological Operations Group. 
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Finch Trip 

TEGUCIGALPA, Hondu- 
ras — U.S. territory will ] 
shrink by three square miles 
' today when a special emis- 
sary of President Nixon , 
signs the Swan Islands over 
to Honduras. 

Robert H. Finch, on a 
Latin American tour for 
President Nixon, will put his ! 
name on the document to ; 
relinquish the three tiny 
islands 100 miles off the 
Honduras ’ coast. Formal 
Senate ratification still will 
be necessary. 

: After the ceremony Finch 
and his party, including 
Charles A. Meyer, under scc- 
' retary of state for Latin 
American affairs, and White 
House Communications Di- 
rector Herb Klein, were to 
fly to Mexico for meetings 
through Thursday with of- 
ficials of that country. 

Greater Swan, Lesser Swan 
and Bobby Cay islands, lying 
between Central America 
and Cuba, have no natural 
fresh water and are so mea- 1 
ger that even attempts to 
grow fruit have failed. Only 
1 about two dozen people live 
on the islands now, although 
' it was once rumored that 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency' operated a Cuban 
‘ listening post there. 
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By Thomas B. Ross 

■' ■ - Sun-Times Buresu 

■: .WASHINGTON — After a 
decade as a center of II. S. 
cloak-and-dagger activities, a 
. tiny island of bird droppings in 
the Caribbean is about to be 
returned to Honduras. 

■ -. .Reliable diplomatic sources 
said presidential assistant 
Robert II. Finch will formally 
give up U.S. claim to the is- 
land during his one-day visit to 
Honduras Monday. 

The island, Swan Island, 
about 100 miles north of Hon- 
duras, is composed entirely of 
guano, the accumulated drop- 
pings of sea fowl. It has served 
as the sight of a covert Central 
Intelligence Agency radio sta- 
tion broadcasting to Cuba dur- 
ing and after the 1961 Bay of 
Pigs invasion and later to 
other points in Latin America. 

The sources indicated that fi- 
nal disposition of the station, 
and whether it will be used 
again by the CIA, will be sub- 
ject to further negotiations. 

• Claimed in 1863 
The United States has 
.claimed the island since 1803 
.under the Guano Act of 1S65 
which gave the President the 
right to designate an un- 
claimed island as U.S. territo- 
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ry once an American citizen 
had discovered guano on it. 

, The New York Guano Co. 
was first licensed to collect 
and sell the island’s guano, a 
valuable fertilizer rich in phos- 
phates. Later an Alabama sea 
captain and finally the United 
Fruit Co, set up operations on 
lire island. 

The commercial, interests 
were followed by the Weather 
Bureau, the Federal Aviation 
Administration and eventually 
the 

The CIA station originally 
operated as -Radio Swan, 
which, in addition to political 
. broadcasts, put out a variety 
of popular programs including 
one featuring a Cuban exile 
called Havana Rose. 

‘Hysterical parrots’ 

During the Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion, Radio Swan was on 
the air 24 hours a day, trans- 
mitting coded messages and 
mysterious orders to nonexis- 
tent battalions. 

Havana Radio set up a 
counterbarrage, denouncing 
Radio Swan as “not a radio 
station but a cage of hysterical 
parrots.” 

After the invasion failed, the 
CIA station was renamed Ra- J 
dio Americas and continued 
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broadcasts to Cuba, Mexico, 
Central America and the upper 
tier of South America. 

Shortly after the CIA estab- 
lished itself on- Swan Island, a 
group of armed Honduran stu- 
dents sought to land on the is- 
land by force in 1860. They 
were repulsed singlchandcdly 
by the weather bureau's cook 
but, after agreeing to lay down 
their arms, they were permit- 
ted to land, sing the Honduran 
ational anthem and temporari- 
ly plant their flag. 

Protest in UN 

They were protesting the 
fact that a U.S. census had 
been taken on the island that 
year, recording a population of 
28, down four since 1950. 

A few months later Hon- 
duras protested in the United 
/Nations, claiming that “Histor- 
ically, gporgaphically and ju- 
ridically” the island belonged 
, to it. ° ■ 
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< After 10 years of diplomatic 
/bickering, the United States 
has now recognized Honduras’ 

: claim and Finch will make it 
S official in Tegucigalpa, the ' 
I Honduran capital, Monday. 

r .-Finch will be in Honduras j 
: for only a few hours, arriving | 
I in the morning from Brazil 
and leaving in the evening for 
Mexico. He will return here on 
; Thanksgiving Day after an 11- 
d. 
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i ■ '■ By Japan Press Service . 

• ■ TOKYO (By mail) -- Commu- 
nist representative Zenmei Matsu- 
■ xnoto in the Japanese House of 
■Representatives on Oct. 29 ex- 
posed the presence of U.S. Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency under- 

• cover, bases at five places in. 
[Okinawa, and pressed the govern- 
!inent on .the dangerous nature of 

| the Japan-U.S. reversion agrec- 
j meat for Okinawa. 

| .. Tile-government will try to have 
•'the agreement ratified later this 
'month. . 

..The CIA bases are: The Com- 
. bined Service Group (CSG) at 
Tamagusuku village in the south- 
ern part of Okinawa main island, 
the Foreign Broadcasting and In- 
telligence Service (FBIS) at Yo- 
mitan village in the central part, 
also Yornitan village’s CSG Arn- 
munition Depot, tiie FBIS Housing 1 
iarea at Cliatan village in the 
1 southern part, and the Niisato 
-.Site (communications) attached 
to Ohzato village CSG, also in the 
southern part. 

! . These five bases are included 
| in the “list of bases” to be op- 
erated by the U.S. after the “re- 
; version” of Okinawa in the an- 
nexed papers of the Okinawa 
agreement' which was signed 
.last June 17. Moreover, to cover 
•up their true character of being 
CIA’s undercover operation points, 
they respectively use such desig- 
nations as “Chiijen Supply Area,” 
“Boro-point Army Auxiliary. Fa- 
cility,” “the Army Combined Ser- 
vice Group’s Munition Depot,” 
.“the Army Housing Area,” and 
“Niiza to Communication Point.” 

Matsurnoto backed his argument 
with detailed materials exposing 
the real nature of the bases. 

CSG .occupies about 2,000,000 
square yards on the hilly belt in 


the Interior of . the main island, 
and is under strict guard, includ- 
ing Japanese guards armed with' 
sniper rifles, which can be. seen 
at no other bases. The highest 
authority in Okinawa, the High 
Commissioner himself, .has no 
power over the base.. At a gorge 
surrounded by small hills in the 
central part, there is a special 
area called “Z area,” of about 
1,200 square yards, cut off from 
other areas by wire fence where 
no ordinary personnel can come 
near. The area is for secret 
forced training of Asian mercen- 
aries. 

Matsurnoto said that under the 
Okinawa agreement these CIA 
bases would remain and continue 
operations under the name of 
“armed forces". bases. 

On tiie CSG, Foreign Minister 
Takeo Fukuda, in his reply, said 
that “the U.S. side has announced 
it 'would be removed on July 1, 
1972,” and a' moment later said, 
“it will be removed but will be 
used for other purposes,” contra- 
dicting himself. On the four oilier 
bases, he said that the govern- 
ment “will not permit them to 
deviate from the Security Treaty,” 
revealing t'ne government’s inten- 
tion of allowing them to continue 
operations in reality. 

What lies behind the exposure 
made by Matsurnoto is the fact 
that t'he Japanese government is 
going to supply bases to the CIA 
and by so doing is attempting to 
revise the Security Treaty in sub- 
stance. . 

In Article 6 of the current 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty, sup- 
plying bases to the' U.S. armed 
forces is permitted but is ruled 
out for other agencies. Supplying 
bases .to the CIA is naturally not 
permitted. 


But the governments of Japan 
and the U.S. , wanting to retain’ 
the CIA in the “post-reversion” 
of Okinawa, camouflaged the CSG 
base as “Chinen Supply Area” 
and the FBIS base as “the Army! 
Auxiliary Facility,” and .included 
them in the Okinawa agreement 
and the note of understanding. 

Wiretapping revealed 
’ FBIS is a U.S. Government’s 
intelligence service apparatus spe- 
cializing in intercepting foreign 
broadcasts, which merged with . 
the' CIA v.dien it was established 
in 1952. The Okinawa FBIS is 
under a special assignment of 
detecting new radio waves and 
undetected -radio waves emanating 
from the Asian continent, and is 
said to be able to catch “even 
a portable transmitter’s wave sent 
out from the jungle.” It is clearly 
mentioned in the 1970-1971 edition 
of the Manual of U.S. Government 
Organizations that tiie FBIS is 
an apparatus of the CIA, 

The intercepted broadcasts re- 
corded by the Okinawa FBIS sta- 
tion, which the Communist Par- 
ty’s fact-finding mission to Okin- 
awa discovered, cover- all inter- 
■nal and overseas broadcast and 
teletype communications originat- 
ing from the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea, the People’s 
Republic of China, the Democrat- 
ic Republic of Vietnam and tiie 
South Vietnam Liberation forces. . 

Moreover, tiiis Japan Press Ser- 
vice’s English teletype communi- 
cations also have been minutely 
intercepted and their contents are 
relayed to U.S. military headquar- 
ters and U.S. Government organi- 
zations such as CIA (CSG) and 
the 7th Psychological Warfare 
unit of the U.S. Army. 

The present communication will 
be no exception. ' ■ 
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Times Stall Writer 

BANGKOK— In a strange house in 
an alley off Soi 39 (SOtli St.) here, 
the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 
produces documents that quite often 
end up in the hands of fishmongers 
as wrapping paper. 

The 'house, with -faded green walls,- 
red-tiled roof and surrounded by a 
corrugated tin fence of forbidding 
height, is conspicuous by its shabbi- 
ness in an otherwise reasonably ma- 
nicured ‘neighborhood. 

It is also conspicuous by the ab- 
normal number of antennas it, 
sprouts. • 

It is the regional office of an 
American government agency 
blandly identified as the Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, or 
FB1S. ' ■ 

Under its roof, approximately 20 
American-employed foreign nation- 
‘ aid monitor the outpouring of enemy 
and friendly news and propaganda 
•broadcasts originating in eight 
Southeast Asia nations. 

Supervised by a handful of Ameri- 
cans, the spew of words is recorded 
and translated into English. The 
process turns the clutter of hi lan- 
guages and dialects gathered from 
the air waves into a digestible pro- 
duct to be read by FBIS clients. 

Detecting Political Trends 
■ The clients are mostly Americans 
— -Asian political specialists and mil- 
itary men assigned to intelligence 
duties." They read the FBIS reports 
to detect t r c n d s, . alterations in 
political positions, and the rise and 
fail of leaders in Asian countries. 

For the monitors, working around 
the clock in three shifts, listening to 
the diatribes or oily persuasion 
broadcasts can be d'eadcningly dull. 
Much of the propaganda is repeti- 
tious in theme, and is meant to be. 

But there can'also be moments of 
exhilaration for even the most jaded 
monitor. Recently. <} "Prince Sihan- 
ouk" broadcast came 
the FBIS specialist r 
immediately that tire voice vva: 


The deposed Cambodian monarch, 
now living in Peking, has been a 
standout performer in propaganda 
work for the Chinese Communists. 
Had he died? Had the Chinese cut 
him off the air? - : • 

Intercepted Own 'Broadcast 
It was later learned— -much to the 
‘embarrassment of FBIS Americans 
-.-{hat the bogus Sihanouk voice had 
really come ‘from an American-fi 
n a need Cambodian government 
station. . 

With such goings-on, it seems -sur- 
prising that the daily FBIS summa- 
ry of "significant" broadcasts is not 

* • i. . l, . T)ut 'f to q[ 



a secret document. But It is one 
the few products of the CIA 
which FBIS is a part, that is not 
Stamped secret. 

"We are the straight-forward out- 
fit in the agency,.’ 1 an FBIS'em- 
nlove explained.. 

While other 'CIA sections monitor 
certain types of coded -enemy-— and 
sometimes friendly — radio traffic, 
FBIS eavesdrops on programs that 
peasants are hearing over a com- 
munal radio, and. soldiers in bar- 
packs or in bivouac are listening to 
on traiisiloriv.ed sets. That explains 
why tlie monitoring is not conskl- 
. creel a classified project. 

Not that the bulky stapled. sheafed 
blue-ink summaries is available to 
just anyone But copies of the daily 

report can be begged, bor- 
rowed or purloined. . In 
Vientiane, the Lao capital 
where both sides in the 
Indochina war have dip- 
lomats,' FBIS is "must" 
reading in every embassy. 

Eventually the discard- 
ed FBIS copies end. up in 
the market place, where 
peddlers use them to wrap 
fish.' ' ’ 

The FBIS distillation of 
Southeast Asia's war of 
words is probably most ea- 
gerly read by military 
briefers,, who must put 
pins on maps' anrl inform 
their generals of ' daily 
combat action. While ene- 
rnv radio broadcasts de- 
scribing "groat victories” 
are read with a jaundiced 
eye, their exaggerations 
are sometimes no greater, 
one officer admitted, than 
what, the ‘friendly govern- 
ments of Laos, Cambodia 
and Thailand arc report- 
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of hese mainland, has the 
W deled responsibility of 
"cruising." Patient opera- 
tors "twirl the dial" oii all 
possible wave bands .and 
■frequencies to detect new 
radio stations, be they but' 
a gasoline-powered "one-, 
lung" transmitter set; in 
the jungle'. 

Diplomatic feelers arc 
sometimes first voiced, pr 
replied to, on clandestine 
radios. For a year, the al- 
lied-backe.d Lao premier, 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
and his half - b r o t li c’r 
P r i nee Souphanbu vong, 
leader of the Communist' 
■ Pathet - Lao, .have been 
making peace proposals. 
Souphanouvong, often as 
not, has been voicing his 
ploys through a pair of 
Lu rn-a nd- A bn c r "uncles," 
Hak and Sat, who hold a 
30-minute conversation 
over clandestine Radio 
Pathet Lao every Sunday 
morning. w 

- ' Folksy Chat 

A folksy ■ chat, ' or a 
slightly risque sing-song 
exchange, is standard en- 
tertainment In Laos. To 
assure an audience, the 
Pathet Lao make most of 
their propaganda points to 
the people in these forms. 

Uncle Ilak and Uncle 
Sat discussed SouVanna 
Phoiuna's latest peace of- 
fer in a. broadcast recently. 
Recorded and translated 
by FBIS, the Mutt-and- 
Jeff dialog included 
portion: 

Hak: Prince 
Phouma's letter 
Souphanouvong 
is not different, 
previous ones. 


this 


Souvanna 
to Prince 
this time 
from the 
That is, it 


avoids coming to grips 
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By KB KONSTANT 

. STAR Washington Correrpondont 

WASHINGTON A 

University of Puerto Rico pro- 
fessor claims Gov. Ferre is 
“employing common criminal],” 
in an. attempt to assassinate 
tlie island’s independentista 
leaders, according to Foreign 
/ Broadcast Information Service 
J (KB IS). 

The charge, FBIS said in its 
latest summary of international 
broadcasts, was made by UP PCs 
Manuel Maldonado Denis in an 
interview in the Mexican 
newspaper “Excelsior." Portions 
of the interview were broadcast 
by Radio Havana. 

KIMS a division of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, said the 
broadcast was aired July 22. 

The next day, Ricardo Alarcon 
Quesada, Cuba's ambassador to 
the United Nations, announced 
he would ask the U.N. General 
Assembly to include the issue 
of Puerto Rico's independence 
on its agenda ia the fall, at 
the request oftlie P1M, 


£ 

Radio Havana, KIMS said, told 
its listeners the Mexican 
newspaper quoted Maldonado 
Denis, an independentista, 
charging Ferre with “employing 
coni nion criminals to perform 
the unpatriotic task of killing 
those struggling, inside and 
outside the island, for complete 
independence and the end of 
Yankee imperialist domination.” 

“Ferre’s repressive policy lias 
been stepped up in (lie last 
few months with the use of 
.ailtrarightisl elements policemen 
' among them, who are threaten- 
ing independentista leaders and 
organizations,” according to the 
KBPS version of the broadcast. 

The agency said Radio 
Havana gave its version of last 
March's violence at UPR in 
which throe persons were killed 
and then charged Ferre with 
threatening to use all repressive 
forces to silence the 'people’s 
struggle against U.fj. domina- 
tion.” 

Radio Havana also touched 
on Culebra and U.S. military • 


V) rm & ?n v 

'U- /, ,/ U U ij V.V=S> (J ll jj 

presence in Puerto Rico. It said, 
according to F BIS, that 
Maldonado Denis told the Mex- 
ican newspaper that “Puerto 
Rico is actually governed by 
the U.S. Pentagon With the col- 
laboration of the monopolies 
which are sacking the island's 
wealth.” 

The Navy, it added, sails 
vessels “loaded with atomic 
bombs”into Puerto Rico'swaters 
and ports. “Culebra is used by 
the Yankee navy as firing range 
with total disregard for its in- 
habitants." 

The broadcast also claimed 
the Puerto Rican people 
“repudiate the imperialist 
domination, tiie brutal economic 
and cultural domination which 
the United States imposes on 
that island which is a part of 
om- America of which the 
Yankees arc attempting to force 
the U.S. way of life.” 

Calling Ferre a “colonial 
governor” with .“nntipntriotic 
annexationist desires," Radio 
Havana added the Puerto lticau 
people also ','rcpudiate...the 


assassination of patriots who are 
struggling for the island's true 
independence.” 
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. PUERTO RICO 

INDEPENDENTISTA mDER ON FERRE 'REPRESSION 

Havana in Spanish to the Americas 0000 GMT 22 Jul 71 C 

[Feature: "Our America" ] , 

x! 

[Summary] Puerto Rican University Professor and Independent ista Leader Manuel Maldonado 
Denis told the Mexican newspaper EXCELSIOR that Puerto Rican Governor Luis Ferre is 
resorting to assassination to eliminate his opposition. Maldonado said that the 
governor "is employing common criminals to perform the unpatriotic task of killing those 
struggling, inside and outside the island, for complete independence and the end of 
Yankee imperialist domination." 

i. 

Ferre's repressive policy has been stepped up in the last few months with the use of 
ultrarightist elements, policemen among them, who are threatening Independentista leaders 
and organizations. Several Independentista • Party headquarters and residences have -been., 
attacked by fascist groups operating under the protection of official organizations. 
Several weeks ago these terrorist groups were charged with attempting . to assassinate 
the top leader of Puerto Rican Proindependenco Movement, Juan Mari Bras. 

During one of these attacks, which occurred last March, three soldiers were killed, • 

MaJ Juan Mercado among them. The incident took place at the Rio Piedras University 
cafeteria when several reservists carrying U.S. flags -provocatively entered the cafeteria. 
Immediately after this, Ferre threatened to use all repressive forces to silence the 
people's struggle against U.S. domination. f 

I 

Around the end of the last century, the U.S. turned Puerto Rico into a U.S. colony. 

"Puerto Rico is actually governed by the U.S. Pentagon with the collaboration of the 
monopolies which are sacking the island's wealth." 

"Culebra Island — a part of Puerto Rico-~is used by the Yankee Navy as a firing range 
with total disregard for it's inhabitants. U.S. surface ships and submarines, loaded with 
Atomic bombs, sail into Puerto Rican waters and ports, and along with the gigantic Ramey . 
base in the country's extreme west, constitute an aggressive bastion of the Yankee 
imperialists." . 

"The Puerto Rican people repudiate the Imperialist domination, the brutal economic and 
cultural domination which the United States imposes on that island which is a part of 
our America on which the Yankees are attempting to force the U.S. way of ■life." The 
Puerto Rican people repudiate and fight colonial Governor Luis Ferre who not only 
supports annexation by the United States but also the assassination of patriots who are 
struggling for the island's true independence." 

"The Puerto Rican patriotic leaders have asserted that despite the determination of 
Yankee imperialists to maintain the.'. island as a U.S. Colony, and despite the anfcipatriotic 
annexationist desires of Governor Luis Ferro, the struggle for comploto independence of 
Puerto Rico will ’ continue until victory." 
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By 'EH nONSTANf 

W'X !vX*X;*S%ST AM VA-stiinsSon Corrc-sp&nc^ni 


WASHINGTON — It’s .almost getting so that 
you. can’t toll the spies in Puerto Rico without 

ftSt If «ic r implications. behind the snooping done 
there bv the Army and the. U.S. Justice Rcp^t- 
, • ’ men! weren’t serious the entire 

‘ .affair could almost be dismissed 

A . ... ,>• ludicrous. Just look at t ie 

0- V cast of characters. 

V S ■ Besides tht: Army, t.ic Alt 

•-*:>! S. '• B 0 rce and Navy have their own 
\--J intelligence operations. Their 
<: W. "A scope may not have extenaeu 
■••t ' as far into the civilian field 


i 

r v. 


y'- 


1 as that of the Army, but they 


are there, nevertheless. 

fr- • \ / Outside the. military there 

h \ f \ / > are. the other federal operations. 

i.M — •* 'pv. e major effort, of course, is 

KONST ANT 0 r the Federal Bureau of 

Investigation. No one knows for sure what the 

SS l> M» A"<1, h« 

Intelligence Agency s operations m e suppo.c 
to b ’ I imbed to listening to radio bro«dc..st» 
from" the Caribbean and Latin America m ns 
secretive Cabo Rojo, installation. biu not men 
i the CTA will admit that it confines itself there 

: to P Vat innocent pastime. ■ 

'■ Besides these, the Commonwealth has ns 
' own surveillance activities. For one thm^liu-.e 
’ is police intelligence. For anotner, there s tin 
; Criminal Investigations Corps, i he vi cc sqi n.d 
' conducts undercover operations and so clo tin 

• nolioe narcotics division and the neasuij s otticc 
of special investigations . All of them have. been 

■ involved in assorted tragi-comedy pi oductioits 

f 111 1 frankly, there’s nothing wrong with a Jiltk 

• spying now* and then. Any government is entitled 
to it to protect its own interests ami tm. of 

’.the general public. At times it should be molt 
.. than condoned — even insisted upon. . 

But it’s irritating to know teat efio.t is 
' hein ^ duplicated and sometimes bungled, which 
is strictly a waste of taxpayer money. And. 
it's somewhat frightening to know that the Aimj 
.has been poking its nose too deeply into o.o^s 

that concern it only slightly. _ 

The Arrnv is entitled to ln.ormauan 01 
potential revolutionaries. After all, civil coiurol 

■ Ksordors can fall. When it does, that’s when 

• : the military traditionally is summoned. 

But the military appears to have overstepped 
its bounds everywhere, compiling dossiers on 
’ law-abiding citizens in the states. 

■ it had carte blanche from vvhoovei dic.mm.d 
‘ up this surveillance scheme to do the san.- 

in Puerto Rico. The public may never know 
; exactly what it did there but it certainly l. 
j entitled to- know something more. 

r fh» Arrnv surveillance revelations ^tt iggcitd 
recollections ' of a frightening Incibent th«.l 
occurred in San Juan a couple ot years c. o. 
Itjuyo! 


both mutual friends — one a statchooder, the 
other an independentista. ; „ f 

The statchooder, it seems was up for 
reclassification; or something like tnat b> the.. 
Puerto Rico Air National Guild, n » : 

lh ~ dot'ed lines' on a routine form he nwie 
She innocent mistake of listing hls’independemista. 

fvmnd as a reference. . , 

H took the Air Force office of special 
investigations two days to straighten back into 
an innocent mistake something that n the 
meantime had become a priority sccurK> m«ttra. 

The statchooder spent those two c.a,-s und ■ 

OS- surveillance that may have reached 
proportions of which lie will never know. • . 

“They kept asking me ov.br and ovei . .but 
v.hv did you list his name’?” the_.siatehooc.ci 
recalled. He remembered the Incic.ent as a 
example of n low-budget Hodywood spy fthm 
One of his comments was: I kcpt^lpu.-n 0 

around tb.c room for the two-way mirrci . 

Whether the inci.oent was owl don.. oi 
necessary, it’s left a fascination over how muc.v 
data tlu* OS1 had on the independentista and 
how much information the military ha.-, gamete 
since on whoever in Puerto Rico they have 

kf-nt their eyes upon. , , . * 

That sort of spying is far more interest!! 
and seems to. be far more professional tu ; n 
the amateurish efforts of agonts-Commom. e.i.th 
and federal both - to take phomg. M-is and 
movies of wreath-laying ceremonies at the 
gravesites of Pedro Albizu Campos and Gilbcuo 

Co nee pci or. do Grnci3. , 

Most indopen.'lehtistas laugh at those Juvenile 
film recording sessions. They seem to bo 
waste of time, effort and money, any w a, -- 
unless the Camera spies are working on the 
side for the local flower society. 

Anart from tlie military’s activities, tv, 
other" efforts appear to be even 
intimidating, primarily because unlmc v.hut tt. 
Annv did, they are scheduled for the future. 

One is that of the federal government s 
attempts to computerize all aspects o 1 pol uc.. 
dissent in Puerto Rico ana olscvvhere. The Justice 
Penartment’s giant computer h.;s au-c.dy lo„„-a 
plenty of data and presumably will continue 

t0 ° The other is a proposal of. the CornmonwcaRh 
Crime Commission. It wants -whoever * s “ . 

the reins in 1973 to "look into toe pos.Moihy 
of convincing the Commonwealth Legislature to 
enact a law permitting electronic surveillance. 

In other words, wiretapping.’ 

Maybe all this means there will bt cun 
more spying in Puerto Rico’s future. It certainly 
can’t be knocked if it has a legitimate purpose 
or is effective. After all, spying must be an 
• honorable profession. So many peop.e a.e wOt.uiW 

Cl ' ^it just doesn’t seem to be working veiy 
well at least not in Puerto Rico. Other v.i,e 
t’ne ’Armed Commandoes for Liberation would 

r.i.r, V.noin nitt nf i RC’S.S bV HOW. 
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jBy TliV. WKEEl&l 


‘ WASHINGTON 

/yposta Rican newspapers ar.cl the Miami j Florida ) 


X, Herald have reported a possible pint by the CIA 
to overthrow the government of Costa Rica. The pint is 


SU V V V. i VJ *1 Vi fc,'-' VU n.VM. J i iV. j ; l 

said to have involved the dropping of a shipload of arms 
on a lonely Pacific beach of Costa Rica from a ship i-k n- 
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titled as the “Waltham. 

"Implicated in the charges is Earl (Ted) Williamson, 
a shadowy figure attached to the U.S. Embassy in-San 
Jose, Cosla Rica, but commonly known there as "CIA- 
chief of station," the Miami Herald declared in a report, 
Feb. 7, written byuDon Bohning, the Herald’s Latin Amer- 
ica editor. 

Williamson is said to have predicted the. early de- 
mise of the regime of President Jose Figucres Ferrer, 
because it is asserting independence from the U.S. by 
opening trade relations with the Soviet Union. Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and other socialist nations. ■ 

Legislators, newspaper editors and othersupporlcrs 
of Figucres are so outraged at revelation of the plot and 
Williamson’s involvement that State Department brief- 
ing officer Robert MeCloskey quietly announced last 
week Williamson’s impending withdrawal from Costa 
Rica. - ■ ■ ■ ■ ’ 

■r-Iii'a 'telephone. call to the CIA here we asked'Josep.i 
Goodwin, Assistant to CIA Director Richard Helms, if, 
indeed, Williamson is on the CIA payroll. Goodwin re- 
plied, “We don't make public statements.” • 

MeCloskey was bombarded with questions about the. 
plot two days running last week-. Minutes of the briefing 
Feb. 9 declare: . ' 

• Question: Rob, have any of our diplomats been re- 
called from Costa Rica in connection with these charges 
of CIA activity down there? • . 

the' United State 

tivitv against thq, government of Costa Rsca. V»c are 


aware of allegations to the effect and they arc not true... 
The government hi Ccs'n Rica has denied that it has de- 
clare.! any American official PAG — -persona non grata. 

I have nothing to add to those statements which have 
been published... ' - - 

Again on Fcb. ll, MeCloskey was closely questioned 
by reporters: ' '• ■ • ' 

Question: Bob, cots Id you confirm a report that the 
American political officer in Costa Rica, is being with- 
drawn? w . ' • 

MeCloskey:; ’Earl Willia mson, who has been as-' 
signed to the American Embassy down there for, I be- 
lieve, the last two and a half years will be returning 
from there sometime, I believe, next month. 

Question: Does Mr. Williamson work for the CIA? 

. MeCloskey: Mr. Williamson has been assigned to 
the American Embassy in Costa Rica. I’m not in . the 
practice ef identifying persons who work for the CIA.” 
(emphasis mine - T.W.) 

IJis Excellency Raphael Alberto Zuniga, Costa Ri- 
ca's Ambassador to the U.S., told World Magazine his 


government has denied ‘‘what the Miami Herald re- 


‘We emphasize that we have and want to main- 
tain very cordial relations with the United States,” Zun- 
iga added. The .reports of an attempted coup, he added, 
are “probably rumors in San Jose.” 

He defended Costa Rica’s expanding diplomatic ties 
with the socialist nations of Eastern Europe. “These re- 
Rations are going to be established,” kp said, .“just ns • 
Colombia and Mexico hare done. They will be mainly 
commercial and trade relations. We have to soil our . 
coffee to the European countries. That is where the mar- 
ket is.” .. • 

But while the Figucres • government, for its own 
reasons, is denying the attempted coup, press and radio 
comment;-.: y in San Jose continues to categorically de- 
clare that an armed attack or. the government was 
plotted, ar.d that Williamson was directly involved, A 


broadcast by San Jose Radio Reloj, Feb. 10, monitored 


0, monitored / 
icd in a jour- v 


by the U.S. State .Department and transcribed in a j, 
nal titled “Foreign Broadcast Information Service" 
declared, “The case of the Central Intelligence Ag.-nry 
(CIA) and Figucres is a case which has been handled ht-r-t 
by the State Department. It is evident that there was in- 
■ tervention and it is evident that everything was’pa tehee! 
up at home. , . . ■ 

“Nothing remains for exportation except a cloud of 
smoke which no. one will hb able to figure out. 

-. “There is evidence which cannot be obliterated — 




